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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY & 


Notes. 
UNPUBLISHED 
g the *xample 
your correspondents, of sending 
lished letter of John Locke, I think it unne 
to preface it with more than a very few ol 
ations. Its charact will, I am sure, attract 
general attention, and the more illy as it 
contains passages which may be regarded as almost 
aimed by anticipation at your readers and 5 
publication. “ When found make a note 
scarcely a more decided, although less f 
recommendation of your publication, than 
words derived from Bacon, and used by our great 
metaphysical philosopher in the letter which I 
now send you, in favour of never going without 
pen and ink, or something to write with, and to 
be sure not to neglect to write down all thought 
of moment that come into the mind. 

The person to whom this letter is addressed is 
known in connexion with Locke. Born in 1649, 
he published in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. various against persecution, 
and in favour of charity. One of m, under 
the title of “A Plea for Moderation,” published 
in the latter reign, drew upon him the ¢ persecution " 
which : ed mn ‘ated. The times were unfavour- 
able, and he suffered imprisonment. His prin- 
cipal subsequent publications were in 
the works of Locke. In 
this letter is dated, he ay lished a vit idication of 
the Essay on the Human L This is 
the work alluded to in the present let After 
Locke’s death he published vindications of his 
Do of the Resurrection, and of his Treatise 
on the Reasonableness of Christia ily. He lived 
until the year 1737 and the age of eighty-eight. 

Locke an ‘a he were hs ersonally acquainted before 
the date of the following . tter. In June 1703 he 
visited Oates, and in several of Locke’s published 
letters he will be eat m with 
regard. Hewas a clergyman of the Chure 
England, and held the ‘living of Steeple 
afterwards th: ut of Shapwick in Dorsetshire. 

Of the light thrown by the foll 
upon the character of its writer, it is 
for me to offer any 1 = 
of the great man fi 
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last week. I suppose Mr. Churchil stay’d it till 
that discourse wherein you have been ple ased to 
defend my . . . . Essay was printed, that 
they might come together, though neither of them 
1eeds a companion to recommend it Your 
easonings are so strong and just, and your friend- 
ship to me so visible, that hing must be 

‘come to me, that coms , let it 


vhat kind 


to me 
to me. 


everyt 


s from your | 


who are 
‘ce their minds 
this little treasure 
; ptable and useful, 
that wil heir eyes for fear 
should see further thar rs have seen 
or rather should use 
them, and not blindly y follow the sayings 
of others, what c : "nen? they are to 
be let alone to join in the wy ef the herd they 
have placed themselves in, and to take that for 
applause, which is nothing but the noise that of 
they » to one another, which way [so] 
ever they are going; so that the gre atness of it is 
no manner of proof that they are in the right. I 
say not this, ause it is a discourse wherein you 
favour any oppinion of mine (for I t ike care not 
lect ive ~“] by the reas nings ly friends) 
but say it from those, who are strangers to you, 
and who own themselves to have received light 
and conviction from the clearness and closeness of 
your r and that in a matter first sight 
abstruse, and remote from ordinary con- 
ce ption ns. 
There is nothing that would more 
than to have you for 7 neighbour. 
» that you promise yourself from 
2 your ( ition. 


those 


those 
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very 
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7 1} t. 
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xamination and im- 


communi 
one may expect a carefull 
partial judgment of them. ‘To be learned in the 
lump by § ul! , and to be in the 
others, is the much easier 
how a rational man, that 
for himself, can content 
hime elf - 2 faith or religion taken upon trust, 
or with si ‘ ile submission of his under- 
standing, as to admit a ind nothing else but 
what fashion makes p: ble among men, is to me 
rane ae 7 10t you should have, 
in many points, different apprehensions from what 
you meet with in authors; with a free mind, that 
unbiass ‘dly irsues truth, it cannot be « therwise, 
First, all authors did not write unbiassedly for 
truth’s sake. Secondly, there are scarce any two 
men, that have perfectly same view of the 
same thing, till they come with attention, and 
| be rha ups mutt ial assis stanc e, to exi unine it, —a con- 


me 


other 
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sideration that makes conversation with the living 


a thing much more desirable and useful, than 


consulting the dead; would the living but be in- 


quisitive after truth, and apply their thoughts | 


with attention to the gaining of it, and be in- 


differnt where it was found, so they could but | 


find it. 

The first requisite to the profiting by books, is 
not to judge of opinions by the authority of the 
writers; none have the right of dictating but God 
himself, and that because he is truth itself. All 
others have a right to be followed as far as I, i. e. 


as far as the evidence of what they say convinces; | 


and of that my own understanding alone must be 
judge for me, and nothing else. If we made our 
own eyes our guides, and admitted or rejected 
opinions only by the evidence of reason, we should 
neither embrace or refuse any tenet, because we 


find it published by another, of what name or 


character soever he was. 
You say you lose many things because they slip 


from you: I have had experience of that myself, | 


but for that my Lord Bacon has provided a sure 
remedy. For as I remember, he advises some- 
where, never to go without pen and ink, or some- 
thing to write with, and to be sure not to neglect 
to write down all thoughts of moment that come 
into the mind. I must own I have omitted it 
often, and have often repented it. The thoughts 
that come unsought, and as it were dropt into the 
mind, are commonly the most valuable of any we 
have, and therefore should be secured, because 
they seldom return again. You say also, that you 
lose many things, because your thoughts are not 
steady and strong enough to pursue them to a just 
issue. Give me leave to think, that herein you 
mistake yourself and your abilities. 
your thoughts upon any subject as far as you have 
at any time pursued them, and then go on again 
some other time when you find your mind dis- 
posed to it, and so till you have carried them as 
far as you can, and you will be convinced, that, 


if you have lost any, it bas not been for want of 


strength of mind to bring them to an issue, but 
for want of memory to retain a long train of rea- 
sonings, which the mind having once beat out, is 
loth to be at the pains to go over again; and so 
your connexion and train having slipped the 
memory, the pursuit stops, and the reasoning is 
neglected before it comes to the last conclusion. 
If you have not tried it, you cannot imagin the 
difference there is, in studying with, and without 
a pen in your hand; your ideas, if the connexions 
of them that you have traced be set down, so that 
without the pains of recollecting them in your 
memory you can take an easy view of them again, 
will lead you further than you expect. Try, and 
tell me if it is not so. I say not this that I should 
not be glad to have any conversation upon what- 
ever points you shall employ your thoughts about. 


Write down | 








Propose what you have of this kind freely, and 
do not suspect that it will interfere with my 
affairs. 

Know that besides the pleasure that it is to 
converse with a thinking man and a lover of truth, 
I shall profit by it more than you. This you 
would see by the frequency of my visits, if you 
were within the reach of them. 

That which I think of Deut. 12. 15. is this, that 
the reason why it is said, As the Roebuck and the 
Hart, is because (Levit. 17.), to prevent idolatry, 
in offering the blood to other gods, they were com- 
manded to kill all the cattle that they eat, at the 
door of the tabernacle, as a peace-offering, and 
sprinkle the blood on the altar ; but wilde beasts 
that were clean might be eaten though their blood 
was not offered to God (v.12.), because being 
killed before they were taken, their blood could 
not be sprinkled on the altar; and therefore it 
sufficed in such cases, to pour out their blood 
wherever they were killed and cover it with dust. 
And for the same reason, when the camp was 
broken up, wherein the whole people were in the 
neighbourhood of the tabernacle, during their 
forty years’ passage from Egypt to Canaan, and 
the people were scattered in habitations through 
all the land of promise; those who were so far 
from the Temple were excused (Deut. 12. 21. 22.) 
from killing their tame cattle at Jerusalem, and 
sprinkling their blood on the altar. No more was 
required of them than in killing a roebuck or any 
other wilde beast ; they were only to pour out the 
blood and cover it with dust, and so they might 
eat of the flesh. ‘These are my thoughts concern- 
ing this passage. 

What you say about critics and critical inter- 
pretations, particularly of the Scriptures, is not 
only in my opinion true, but of great use to be 


| observed in reading learned commentators, who 





not seldom make it their business to show in what 
sense a word has been used by other authors; 
whereas the proper business of a commentator is 
to show in what sense it was used by the author 
in that place, which in the Scripture we have 
reason to conclude was most commonly in the 
ordinary vulgar sense of the word or phrase known 
in that time, because the books are written, as you 
rightly observe, and adapted to the people. If 
critics had observed this, we should have in their 
writings lesse ostentation and more truth, and a 
great deal of darkness now spread on the Scrip- 
tures had been avoided. Ihave a late proof of 
this myself, who have lately found in some pas- 
sages of Scripture a sense quite different from 
what I understood them in before, or from what I 
found in commentators; and yet it appears so 
clear to me, that when I see you next, I shall 
dare to appeal to you init. But I read the Word 
of God without prepossession or bias, and come 
to it with a resolution to take my sense from it, 
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and not with a design to bring it to the sense of | he has “ endeavoured to copy from His Majesty 
any system. How much that has made men wind the virtues of a king who is a blessing to his 
and twist and pull the text in all the several sects people.” 

of Christians, I need not tell you. I design to The play, in blank verse throughout, is coarse 
take my religion from the Scripture, and then | and obscene; the epilogue, spoken by a lady, dis- 
whether it suits, or suits not, any other denomin- | gustingly so. There is a ghost scene in the fourth 
ation, [am not much concerned: for I think at act, the idea of which has been made up from the 
the last day, it will not be inquired, whether I | chamber scene in Hamlet and the banquet scene 
was of the Church of England or Geneva, but, | in Macbeth. I may add that the play is hand- 
whether I sought or embraced truth in the love | somely printed in 8vo., and my copy is sumptu- 
of it. ously bound in crimson morocco, richly tooled 

The proofs I have set down in my book of one | and gilt, evidently of the date of the work. 

infinite, independent, eternal Being, satisfies me ; L. A We 


and the gentleman that designed others and pre- | W, a : 
al . | . - _— > serti 
tended that the next proposition to that of the Pope and Warburton. The assertion that 








existence of a self-sufficient being should be this, 
that such a being is but one, and that he could 
prove it antecedent to his attributes, viz. infinity, 
omnipotency, &c., I am since pretty well satisfied, 
pretended to what he had not. And [trouble not 
myself any further about the matter. As to what 
you say on the occasion, I agree with you, that 
the ideas of modes and actions of substances are 
usually in our minds before the idea of substance 
itself; but in this I differ from you, that I do not 


think the ideas of operations of things are antece- | 


dent to the ideas of their existence; for they must 


exist before they can any ways affect us to make | 


us sensible of their operations, and we must sup- 
pose them to be before they operate. 

The Essay is going to be printed again; I wish 
you were near, that [ might show you the several 
alterations and additions I have made, before they 
go to the press: the warm weather that begins now 
with us, makes me hope I shall now speedily get 
to town. If any business draws you thither this 
summer, I hope you will order it so, that I may 
have a good share of your company ; nobody 


values it more than I, and I have a great many 


things to talk with you. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most affectionate humble servant, 


Joun Locke. 
Oats, May 16, 1699. 


POPIANA. 
“ Timoleon” (Vol. xi., p. 98.).—M. N.S., re- 


ferring to the Town and Country Magazine for 
1769, asks “ what is known of his (Pope's) tragedy 
of Timoleon?” I think it probable that the 
magazine has erroneously ascribed to Pope what 
belongs to another. I have before me “ Timoleon, 
a tragedy, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, 
by His Majesty's Servants: London, printed for 
J. Watts, at the printing-office in Wild Court, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1730.” The dedication 
to the king (George II.) is signed by the author, 
Benjamin Martyn, who states that in the third act 


Warburton published the Ethic epistles of Pope 
in 1742 (Literary anecdotes, v. 578.) seems to be 
contrary to the joint evidence of Pope and War- 
burton, p. 586. It may be said, however, that he 
published the Ethic epistles because the Essay 
on man was formerly entitled Ethic epistles, the 
Jirst book to H. St. John, L. Bolingbroke. The 
date only may be erroneous. The very precise 
statement of Warburton as to the extent of his 
editorial doings with regard to Pope had been 
| before printed by bishop Hurd. 

Botton Corner. 





ONE OF SPEED THE HISTORIAN’S MS. AUTHORITIES. 
| 
| The following remarks relate to a MS. chro- 
| nicle of English history in my possession, some 
extracts from which were inserted in “ N,. & Q.,” 
| Vol. xi., p. 103. At the time I made those ex- 

tracts, I thought that the chronicle in question 
| might be a translation, or a copy of some known 
| MS.; and that others might be able to help me 
to its source, though I had been unable to trace 
it myself. 

I think I can now show that it is, as I supposed, 
neither a translation nor a copy, but an indepen- 
dent and unknown chronicle. Of course this 
might be established by sufficient examinations of 
the MS.; but I wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing interesting fact, which is, that it is quoted 
by Speed in his History of Great Britain, and 
always as an independent authority. 

It is well known that Speed was assisted by 
some of the most eminent literary men of his day, 
Cotton, Selden, Barkham, &c.; he enjoyed their 
friendship, and shared their treasures of know- 
ledge. And though probably the best use was 
not always made of the rich materials at com- 
mand, nor always a right estimation of their value 
held : yet, when the great historian quotes as from 
an independent source, his opinion will be allowed 
to have some considerable weight. His references 
to the chronicle do not convey much information 
about it: he calls it “ antiq. MS.,” “an old MS.” 
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(with or without the number of the chapter to 
which reference is made), “an ancient MS.,” “a 
namelesse old MS.” It may seem strange that he 
should apply these , epithet ts to a MS., which at the 
time he wrote could not be more than 150 years 
old; yet such is the case. With regard to its 
authorship, I fear we are likely to remain in the 
dark: obviously, as Speed was ignorant of the 
author, it does not seem likely that we shall dis- 
cover him at this distance of time, except by the 
merest accident. 

It will be allowed, however, 
rives a peculiar value as having been 
Speed: and invested with his authority, 
interest thus attaching to it, we must be content 
to leave it until some more ancient user of this 
interesting work can be 


produced; or indeed 


that the MS. de- 
used by 
and the 


until, by such an accident as sometimes happens, 
the author is discovered. 
I was led to examine the pages of Speed, after 


well-known chro- 


having looked into most of the 
nicles, from the fact of ay family having 
connected with the Speeds; and from our pos- 
books and MSS. of theirs, one being in 
the historian’s own handwriting, — Darid'’s Harp 
tuned unto Tears. [ had not before supposed the 
book to have belonged to him, 
torical MS. has come down 
family: and I could 
neglected volume was Speed's one possession, as it 


een 


sessing 


to us through his 





seems likely to have been. In company with 
friend, th R: y. J. Sansom, I compared Speed 
with the MS., and wi » found the results to be as 
I have stated. A few extracts are subjoined : 

a, Speed, edit. 1632, p. 271 

“ Art! | 4 1 to + 1 tr hy » from Ron 
in his lett to that end t unto the Senate, thus 
old Ms. we tind it indited: * Understand, « u of 
Rome, that Iam King Arth f Britains v it 
hold a il I 1; and at Rome ! not 
to gi you trua , but to ha trua r \ : for Con- 
stantine, that was Helen's so , and other of my an- 
cestors, conqu 1 Rome, and W I 
and that they had and held, I shall have yourz Goddis 
grace.” (In margin, “A nam se old MS. eay iv.”) 


“Understondeth among you of Rome that 1 am Kyng 





Artur Britay and shall holde, and 
at Rome hastily w not to ciue you truage, | for 
to haue truag f vou, for Constantyn that was Hel 





iquerid Rome, and 
and held 


iuncestris, « 
and that thay hadde 


thorous Goddis grace. 


sone, and other of my 
thereof were Emperours ; 
I shall hau 

B. Speed, p- 95. Account of the victory of 
Marius, King of Britain, over Roderic, King of 
the Picts —his trophy. 
is called Westmer., ¢ ap. xliii.” 

MS. fol. 20 b. (cap xxxii.) His victory, trophy. 

‘And at that stoon (trophy) bezynneth West- 
Phan, oth after the name of We Marius.” 


He “also in an old MS. | 
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sin ‘e only or his- } 


not think that this long- | 


[No. 278 


y- Speed, p. 104. Eleutherius’s letter, sent by 
agan and Damian to Lucius, encouraged him to 
Thirty-one heathen flamens “ con- 
Christian bishops, whereof 
London, Yorke, and Carlein [margin, “Chester, as 
saith an old MS., chap. xxxiv."], now S. David's, 
were made metropolitants.” 
MS. fol, 22 b. (cap. xxxiv.). 
story, more circumstantially told ; 
“And thes art hebisshop pis were in: 
citeez, that , Che “vat » and Li 


Fa 
be baptized. 
verted into so many 





Exactly the same 
reference is to 


tis of the 





5. Speed, p. 117.: 


many writers notwithstand- 





lace and circumstances of his 

ito s Caracalla’s), and the person 

it l, th British historians do 

‘ , reporting to be slain in Britaine, in bat- 
tell 2 st the Picts, by one Carancens, a man of a low 
and obscure birth.” (Margin, “Old MS., cap. cxxxvi.”)* 


MS. fol. 23 b. (cap. xxxvi.) : 
. > of power kyn... . gadrid he a 
| faust with Bassian, 


fr tis and Britons, an 





» words Wednes 
red to in marg 


€. Speed, 208. 


| 


Or igin of tl 
; same given (and refer 
MS. fol. 30. 
et friday.” 
¢. Spec d, 268-9. 
and of Mx 
ably agrees with (margin, ‘ 
MS. fol. 37. “ Me 
to the likenesse of the 


No de Wodennes lay 


in margin is “ 
Account of Arthur's birth; 
half of Uter; remark- 
‘an ancient MS.) 

lyn chaunged the kyng in 


Erll Gorlois,” &e . 


Such extracts might be multiplied very consider- 
ably, but these » probably suflicient. 
The earlier part of the MS. agrees remarkably 
yoints with the “ Brut.” Unfortunately 
[ have not been able to compare it with Sir F, 
Madden's y iluable edition of the Lajamon : ) 
copy of that work is in the Bodleian Library 
(though De Lincy's from the Paris MS. is there), 
and of course it was only Lagamon’s “ Brut” that 
our unknown author could have used. ! 


But if he 
did use it, I feel pretty confident that he used it 
only as he used Geofiry of 


Monmouth : only as 
every historian must use 


and have re- 
course to the works of the older. 

The MS. is a well-written folio, containing 
actually 212 folios. Unfortunately there are three 
gaps in the middle, about 14 folios altogether being 
lost. The halves of six remain, and the quarters é 
two have ‘appare ently been neatly cut with a knife! 
The rest is in excellent condition. Thinking this 
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in some ]} 


younger 


* It will be seen that many of the references to the 
chapters are incorrect. How to account for this I do not 
unless by the carelessness of those engaged 


Know, 


| transcribing, &c. 
| 
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notice might be interesting to some, I have for- 
warded it to “N. & Q.” J. S. D. 


Pembroke College, Oxford 


CRIMEAN REQUIREMENTS. 

« Every sercon in thie country has a duty to verform at 
this moment.” — Th marquis of LANSDOWNE, Feb. 8. 

It is about fifty years since I rea 
book entitled The arts of life. 
ys on food, clothing, and she 
a help to the light of nature I have always be- 
lieved that food, clothing, and shelter are the in- 
dispensable requirements of man. 

After this exordium, need I announce the subjec 





essays 





su 











t 
in hand? We cannot reflect on the necessities of 
: i 


life without : yn the consequences o 
want and xposure —' being tra sported, 
by the irresistible power of aceite’ @ ideas, to 
the camp before Sx l 

The question as to food and clothing may be 
despatched in ten lines, Every man knows what 


are his own requirements, and with such data 





3 











arithmetic would teach what are the r« juirements 
of thirty thousand men. Common sense, and a 
decent sh of official activity, would have ob- 
viated all complain regard to th articles 
More might be said, but it would be less to 





dwell on circumstances which all vividly remem- 
ber and many must ever lament. q 

The necessity of shelter is as obvious : 
food and clothing; but on the nature of t 
best adapted to a winter encampment, 
scope for variety of 
[I now propose to dis 

When it was annot 
to be provided for our troops in the Crimea, I 
doubted the wisdum of the measure; and when it 
was reported that carpenters had been engaged to 
set them up, I utter 1 an exclamation which would 
not bear repetition. 

With entire approv 1 « 
the diminution of human 
to the plan adopte lon tl I 

One of the elements of success in war is rapi idit 
of movement; and assuming, with reeard to ty 
hostile armies, an equality in pt respects — it 
may be called the prime element of success. 

Now, admitting that the huts could be set up as 
required, what is to become of an army 














with such 
a mass of additional camp-equipage ? ‘a are 
the huts to be taken to pieces at short warning ? 
How can the means of transport be provided ? ‘Tt 
is certain that an army so encumbered, and re- 
quired to advance or retire with rapidity, must 
either burn its costly huts, or abandon them to 
the enemy. , 

In illustration of this argument I must have re- 
course to the logic of figures. It is required to 
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provide shelter for an army of 30,000 men. Now, 
cording to major James, the old circular tent, 
which accommodated 12 men, weighed 43lb.; and 
according to ficld-marshal Raglan the wooden 
huts, which may accommodate about 24 men, 
weigh each 5600lb. The number of tents required 
— therefore be 2500, and the entire weight 
ould be 107,500lb. Them umber of huts required 

\ would be l entire weight would be 
re weight of the tents 
of the huts would be in the 





compared with 
proportion of 1 to 65 

The d scription of the tents may be seen in 
the Military dictionary, 1805. The weight of the 
huts is given in the despatch of which an extract 
follows : — 


“ Before Sebastopol, Jan. 15 

“ Every rt vaking, and with tolerable success, in 
landing and putting the huts; their great weight 
(24 tons each) is a serious obstacle to their conveyance 
to the camp, with our limited transpor Each hut re- 
quires three strit | artillery wage with from eight 
to ten horses , or 180 men, Mu h ickness continues 
to prevail. RAGLAN.” 


The tents, we are assured, afford a very insuf- 


ficient shelter. I am quite s ensible of it, and 
’ 


mieht have made noobjection to the huts had I 
not devised a sul stitute. Without any apology, 
here follows my project. 

I propose the same tents with stouter tent-poles, 
stouter te at-pins, and thicker ropes —so as to 


ensure stability in tempestuous weather. I also 
propose an additional covering of some water- 
proof material, whether painted canvas, or felt, or 
otherwise, and a floor-cloth of the same or other 
imilar material. Even plain canvas might an- 
swer the purpose. The apex of the covering should 
ve fixed. ‘The re ‘the covering might be at- 
tached thereto by ‘ings; and might be 
removed in su be added at night, or on 
the approach of cold or wet weather. Each tent 
should also be furnis! e ] with a spade or iron scoop. 
It would be useful in case of snow. and would 
serve to make trenches to carry ¢ ff the water, or 
for other sanitary precautions. I have suggested 











felt as a material for the tent-coverings, because 


there is a manufactory of that article at Eupatoria. 
So says M. Anatole de Démidoff. 

; lditions to each tent would scarcely 
the whole wei oht f the camp- 
ll be less than a thirtieth part of 





As the 





equipage would sti ] 
that of the huts! 

Those who have occasion to visit foreign coun- 
tries should inquire into the practices and habits 
of the natives. In so doing they would benefit by 
the experience of successive generations. Now I 
can prove, by a short extract, that the nomadic 
tribes of Crimean Tartars protected themselves 
against cold and wet by means very similar to 
those which I have proposed : — 
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“ Leurs tentes [savoir, les tentes des Tatars nomades } 
sont des especes de huttes portatives en forme circulaire 
et de huit pieds de diamétre, composées d’un treillage ou 
claie de baguettes épaisses et larges d’un pouce, formant 
une espéce de mur d’appui d’environ quatre pieds de haut, 
sur lequel se pose an dOme ou comble de méme structure: 
le tout est recouvert de nattes de joncs et d’un feutre 
brun que le vent et la pluie ne peuvent pénétrer. Au 
haut du comble est un trou de deux pieds de diamétre 
qui sert de passage au jour et & la fumeée: la porte recou- 
natte est la plus étroite possib ‘rois ou 


crin, une 





verte d'une 
quatre coussins rembourrés «i 
en bois, deux marmites de fer, deux ou trois plats de bois, 
et une natte de joncs, composent tout l’ameublement.” - 
Thounmann, cité par M. pe Reviiry, 1806. 





» basse 


( Translation. ) 


“Their tents [sc. the tents of the nomadic Tartars of 
the Crimea] are f a circular form, 
and eight feet in diameter, composed of lattice-work or 
hurdle-work of thick sticks about an inch in width, form- 
ing a sort of dwarf-wall of about four feet high, on which 
is placed a dome or roof of the same construction : the 
whole is covered with rush matting and with brown felt 
which neither wind nor rain can penetrate. At the top of 
the roof there is a hole, two feet in diameter, which serves 
to admit light, and for the escape of smoke: the door, 
covered with matting, is as narrow as possible. Three or 
four cushions stuffed with horse-hair, a small low wooden 
table, two iron pots, two or three wooden platters, and a 
rush mat, compose all the furniture.” — Thounmann, 
quoted by M. de Reuilly. 


1 sort of portable huts « 














I should state how the idea of this proposition 
arose. It is four months since I gave 
analysis of the Voyage en Crimée of M. de Reuilly. 
On a re-examination of the volume, I resolved to 
call attention to the waterproof tents therein 
described. But I wished to treat the subject in 
connexion with the wooden huts, on which I 
could procure no reliable information, and the 
extract from M. de Reuilly has therefore remained 
in type about six weeks. © 

Having travelled beyond my customary bounds 
in order to bring this project to light, I venture 
to recommend that a trial of it should be made at 
Aldershot. A guard may be required there be- 
fore the time of the approaching ercampment, and 
the trial might be made on a small seale. 
event of bad weather, Iam sure it would con- 
tribute to the health and comfort of the troops. 

It should always be borne in mind, and I lament 
the necessity of repeating such truisms, that man 
in a state of health is the prime motive power — 
that the best devised enterprise must inevitably 
fail without his active agency —and that such 
agency can never be secured without a sufliciency 
of food, of clothing, and of shelter. To provide 
such requirements for the champions of our na- 
tional fame and prosperity is a debt of policy — a 
debt of gratitude — a debt of christianity. 

Borton Corner. 
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FOLK LORE. 


A Shropshire Superstition. — A remarkable case 
of a superstition yet lingering in this county having 
come under my notice, I have made farther in- 
quiries, and find it by no means uncommon. At 
certain places the devil is supposed to exert a 
stronger influence than at others, and this is most 
perceptible in narrow and difficult ways. <A 
village stile is a favourite resort of the adversary, 
and when, under such circumstances, an unfor- 
tunate wight attempts the surmounting, he finds 
his efforts fruitless, till he has turned some article 
of clothing inside out. So strongly is this super- 
stition implanted, that I have heard of women 
deliberately turning their gowns before crossing 
Che germ of this is doubtless from the 
fact of the devil impeding the progress of those who 
travel along the “ narrow way,” but the ceremony 
used by the annoyed is evidently a propitiation. 

i. C. Warpe. 

Kidderminster. 


Fishermen's Superstition. — The following scrap 
is worthy of a nook in your curiosity shep : 

“The herring fishing being very backward, some of 
the fishermen of Buckie, on Wednesday last, dressed a 
cooper in a flannel shirt, with burs stuck all over it, and 
in this condition he was carried in procession through the 
town in a hand-barrow. This was done to‘ bring better 
luck’ to the fishing. It happened, too, in a village where 
there are no fewer than nine churches and chapels of 
various kinds, and thirteen schools.”— Banff Journal. 

A. CHALISTETH. 


Salt-spilling. — The probable origin of the 
common superstition as to salt-spilling; did it 
come from the East? As appears from a passage 
in Cervantes, it was at one time in Spain confined 
to members of a single noble family, the Men- 
dozas. (Don Quixote, vol. vi. ch. Lyin. p. 154., 
ed. Paris, 1814.) ABHBA, 





THE “ KABELJAAUWEN” AND THE “ HOEKS.” 


“ We must not omit to notice the existence of two fac- 


' 
tions, which, for near two centuries, divided and agitated 


the whole population of Holland and Zealand. One bore 
the title of Hoeks (fishing-hooks); the other was called 
Kaabeljauws (cod-fish). The origin of these burlesque 


| denominations was a dispute between two parties at a 


| hook the cod-fish ? 


feast, as to whether the cod-fish took the hook, or the 
This apparently frivolous dispute 


| was made the pretext for a serious quarrel; and the par- 
| tisans of the nobles, and those of the towns, ranged them- 


| 
| 


selves at either side, and assumed different badges of 
distinction. The Hoeks, partisans of the towns, wore red 
caps; the Kaabeljauwws wore grey ones. In Jacqueline’s 
quarrel with Philip of Burgundy, she was supported by 
the former; and it was not till the year 1492 that the 
extinction of that popular and turbulent faction struck a 
final blow to the dissensions of both.”—Grattan’s History 
of the Netherlands, p. 49. 
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“On the death of her husband the Emperor (Lewis of 
Bavaria), Margaret transferred the government to her 
son William V. for an annual tribute of 26,000 florins. 
Her son, however, not being able to pay this sum, wished 
to resign the government; but the towns opposed his 
doing so. Margaret recalled her abdication, and a civil 
war ensued. The son’s partisans were called Kabeljaau- 
wen; the mother’s, Hoekschen or Hoeks, and for this 
reason: William V. was of the House of Bavaria, and his 
partisans therefore wore the colours of that house — blue, 
with white or silver checkered in oblique angles. From 
these scale-formed angles, William’s partisans were called 
Kabeljaauwen; while the opposite party assumed the 
name of the Hoeks, because the cod-fish (Aube ljaauws) 
is caught by a hook.” — Elbert’s Geschiedenis der Vader- 
lands, p. 24. 

It strikes me that the version given by the 
Dutch historian is not only by far the more pro- | 
bable, but the more allied to common sense. It is 
incredible that a nation should allow itself to be 
divided by civil war in defence of such an argue | 
mentum ad absurdum as that vouched for on the 
authority of the English historian of the Nether- 
lands. I am by no means deeply read in the 
history of this remarkable country ; but I have 
often alluded to the English version of the origin 
of the two factions in the hearing of eminent 
Dutch scholars, all of whom impugn its veracity. 

C, H. Gunn. 


Rotterdam. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
(Jn completion of List at Vol. x., pp. 361. 520.) 

I find that the second part of my communi- 
cation, containing corrections and additions to 
Manning’s List of Monumental Brasses was, in 
consequence of some mistake, not inserted; and 
as several readers of “ N. & Q.” have inquired of | 
me the cause of the omission, I again forward it 
for their satisfaction. 


ESSEX. 
Barking. Elizabeth Powle (lost). 
Barking. A group of seven children. 
Coggeshall. Thomas Peacock, 1580. 
Coggeshall. A civilian and wife. 
Harlow. A knight and lady, ec. 1430. 
Harlow. E. Bugge and wife, 1582. 
Harlow. W. Newman, 1602. 
Harlow. R. Lawson and wife, 1617. 
Latton. A lady, c. 1560. 
Latton. A civilian and wife, c. 1600. 
Latton. Francis Frankelin. 1604. 
Tillingham. 
Upminster. A lady (loose in vestry), ¢c. 1450. 
Upminster. A lady (loose in vestry), c. 1630. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Bristol. 

Trinity Almshouse. John Barstaple and wife, 1411. 
Fairford. Sir E. Tame and ladies, 1533. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Nether Wallop, Lady Gore, abbess, 1434. 
Crondall. A priest, c. 1370. 


| 

| Headbourn. John Kent, scholar, c. 1460. 

| Kympton. R. Thornburgh and wives, 1522. 
Ringwood. John Prophete (?), priest, 1416? 
Sombourne, King’s. ‘I'wo civilians, c. 1580. 
Thruxton. Sir John Lysle, 1407. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford, Cathedral. Richard de la Barr, priest (cross), 
1384, 

Hereford, Cathedral. Richard Delamare and wife (fine), 
1435, z 
Hereford, Cathedral. Edmund Frowcetoure, dean, 1529. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Buckland, W. Langley, priest, 1478. 

Flamsted. John Oundeby, priest, 1414. 
Hinxworth. John Lambarde and wife, 1487. 
Langley, Abbot’s. Thos. Cogdell and wives, 1607. 


| Litchworth, A civilian and wife, c. 1400. 


Litehworth. Thos. Wy rley, priest, 1475, 
Sandon. J. Fitz Geoffrey and wife, 1480. 
Wyddial. Margt. Plumbe, 1575. 


KENT. 
Ash. A widow with canopy, c. 1440. 
Ash, A knight and lady. 
Ash. John Brooke, 1582. 


| Boxley. W. Snell, priest, 1451. 


Birchington. A civilian, ec. 1440. 
Birchington. Inscription, and children of John {Cryspe, 


JOO. 


| Chart, Great. A notary, ec. 1470. 


Chart, Great. W. Goldwelle and wife, 1485. 
Chart, Great. N. Toke and three wives, 1680. 
Dover, St. Mary's. A Greek inscription, c. 1600. 
Malling, West. A heart and scrolls (figure lost). 


| Snodland. Roger Perot, 1486. 


Snodland. Edw. Bischoptre and wife, 1487. 
Snodland. Wm. Tilghman and wives, 1541. 
St. Peter, Thanet. A female figure (lost). 
Wye. J. Andrew, T. Palmer and wife, 1467. 
MIDDLESEX. 


Isleworth. A knight, ec. 1450. 
Isleworth. Margt. Dely, nun, 1561. 


| Stanwell. R. de Thorp, rector, 1408. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
Charwelton. Thos. Andrewe and wife, 1490. 
Chipping Warden. W. Smarte, priest, 1468. 
Chipping Warden. R. Makepeace and wife, 1584. 
Doddington. W. de Pateshull, 1359. 
Floore. T. Knaresburght and wife, 1498. 
Kelmarsh. M. Osberne and wives, 1534. 


| Naseby. John Oliver and wife, 1446. 
} Spratton. R. Parnell and wife, 1474. 


F. S. Growss. 


Ipswich, 





Hinor Aotes. 


“ Qilins boilins.” — In Cumberland this puzzling 
ejaculation is in frequent use amongst the common 
people; as, for instance, when a woman is sending 
off an unwilling urchin to school, she will say, 
“ Qilins boilins, but thee shall go.” A learned 
gentleman from St. Bees’ College explains it to be 
a corruption of the Latin nolens volens. J. E. J. 
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retract.” — Trench On the 
Words, 4th edition, 1853. 
this invaluable little book says, at p. 34. : 





lo retract means l 
ires, no more that 
but has come to signify, as we 


to handle over again, tor MSIE 


uld humbly 
ginal and proper m 
withdraw, 


ived from retraho-xi-cium, to 


from ré to handle over 
would not our verb have be 
—— m gives retract as 
LE ACY lopa I l has retraction act of 
leclared opinion; retractation, chang 


leclared opinion. Curis. Roperts 


tracto-avi-atum, 
1 retractate ? 





cmg a 


sradford, Yorkshir 








| ka 1 WI ha BrownandaG 
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ith Parso 1 ¢ K, tl Db LP : 
nd Waters *, how inge, ling fuel t re; 
le at the sam ne, ‘twill > pass | ’ 
saW r, a Garland, Furse, Bud, la Leaf; 
1 Fresl l, l Gr ull, Loveg > Dale; 
i ith ‘ I . ' Ss uWwavs lL Sal 
lus t » though \ tler and Harper; 
re’sa Blunt and a Sharp, ma lats, but n ur 
t Daniell, a Sam t Sampson, an A 
rst and the last t the same ) 
1 ther s Virt a I 1 there, h Wylie and 
Rasch 
g ngs sen ’ t 8 ‘ ish. 
re'sal y and a Short, Small, Littl 1 Fatt, 
th one Robert Dewar 10 ne'er irs | h 
) <ing son ) there's Porter vl Sa 
ts of Scotchmen » be ng with Mac; 


There's a Bunn and a Pye with a Cook and a Baker. 


With 4 
Are 


I do 


rh no Tradesmen or Shopmen are found, vet here- 
with ; 
aylor, a Saddler, a Paynter, a Smvth: 
so Butler and Chapman, with Baker and Glover 
ne up to Llovd’s room t! bal risks to « 
x, Shepherd, Hart, Buck, likewis me every day; 
| though many an ass, there is only one Bray 
1 Mill and Miller, A-dam and a Poole, 
Constable, Sheriff, a Law, and a Rule 


ind Slow, 
wu Mr. 
ull the qu 


in show.” 


Allnutt, Allfrey, and Auldjo 
*r names that at Lloyd's I « 


not know whether you may deem the above 


lines worthy of insertion in “N. & Q.;" they were 


written a 


Som 


few years since bya membe sr of Lloyd's. 
e of the individuals named are now dee ‘eased, 


* These three were noted for religious disputes. 
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Study 
The learned writer 


properly, as its derivation pla nly 
commonly us 
submit that the latter is the 
ining of the word, as it is 
and 


again ; 


from traho. The 


withe 


but a frequ 
recognise all t 
Biackheath. 


nter of Lloyd's in former yea 
le parties mentioned, ; 


ks and Disasters at Sea. — Per 





Shipwre: iit me 
to suggest that parties sailing to distant countries 
should or se themselves into a committee before 





uptain to be chairman), and 


the ship starts (th 
i ll provided with 








escape and safety, so far as human fore- 

sight and eare can provi le, in ease of danver. It 
is proved by too many melancholy instances, that 
to trust to the captain's or the owner’s forethought 
and skill is not suf nt Boreas, 
Genuin Reject Ad. s ~Allow me to sug- 


a A 

N. & Q.,” th 
mpanion to the glo- 
imour lately re-issued. 
P. J. F. Gantinpon 


through the columns of 
tion of tl 


rious shilling’s worth of 


7 pub- 


ie abov asa 











Cutty-pip .— 
“eutty” is 


L corrup f 
Minor, N. E. of Smyrna; where a species o 








white stone is found, h is exp l th 
Turks to Germany, for the manufacture of to- 
bacco-pipes. ; B. H.C. 

Ne upers. —In a} r on “ News,” read by 
C. Kemplay. | bef » the Leeds P s 1 i] 
Society, on Tuesday, Ja », 1855, it v stated 
that the oldest regular newspaper published in 
England was established by Nathamel But in 
1662 : the ol lest in Fra } I oh istu 
Renaudot in the time of Louis ATV., called the 
Gazette de France, in 1632. The Engl Mer- 
curie, now in MS. in the British Museum, Mr. 
Kemplay stated to be now clearly established as a 
forgery. BowLpy 

Headingk y. 

Friar B ms 4 — The follow eu lin s, 


found among Upe 
the intended demoliti 


April 6 








R ’ if } — la 
Ru t 1 3 s 
4 1 or rt I ] \ 
With them t " f th v— 
Look down on thes walls! 
Oh! save them study falls! 
Or to th 1 ( yar 

rh t! s 

leach us, ere learning’s quite forsaker 


lo honour thee, at Pans save our Bacon 

J. YEoweE LL. 

Early Disa; of Publications 
generally known how soon publications of merely 
temporary interest utterly disappear ? I have 
lately made great exertions to obtain a celestial 
map, published about forty years ago; a piece of 
music published some twe nty years; and a co- 
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loured engraving, about fifteen years old. They 
are 
the; 





were three hundred years old. STYLITES. 





Gueries. 
BISHOPS’ ARMS. 


Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” state 
when the usage of engraving the arms of the 
bishops, together with their sees, was commenced 
in peerage books, and when discontinued ? In The 
British Compendi im, a pa ticulur Account of 
all ? Nobi ily, both Spir tual and Te mp ral. Xe., 
published in 1799, I find the whole of the prelates 
have shields engraved of their family arms im- 
paled with the respec tive sees, and the name of 
each individual placed beneath the shield. That 
this usage should ever have been abandoned is a 
subject of much regret, as al! will readily admit 
who have attempted to collect the armorial bear- 
1 


2 : : age seigs 
ings of our episcopal dignitaries; and it is with 


the hope of directing the attention of the com- 
pilers and publishers of the Peerages of Great 
Britain to this defect, that these remarks are now 
made. Of what use is it, on referring to a peer- 
a for some account of any prelate, to find on! 

> which 
nobody wants to consult. Surely, as a temporal 


a shield containing the arms of his se 





lord, he has as much right to have his family arms 
rraved as any lay member o 
would certainly add additional valu » to a volume, 
if such information were given 


{ the rage? it 





; it is due to the 
public, who require this information, and it is also 
du to the in lividual whose tak nts have raised 
i As to the extra ex- 
pense to be incurred in engraving these coats of 
arms, 1 do not suppose for a moment that any 
respectable publisher would object to it. ; 


him to the ‘piscopal b ch. 
‘ 


I, MappEen 


THE RIGHT OF BEQUEATHING LAND. 


1 request the attention of some legal corre- 
spondent to the following Query. 

Mr. Creesy has stated, in his work On the En- 
glish Constitution, that the right of devising real 
property did not exist in England till the reign 
of Henry VITI. (Creesy, p- 102.) He refers to 
Blackstone, i. p. 181. 





Ihave not found any passage confirmatory of 
this in the edition of Blackstone which came into 
my hands in the first volume; but in the second, 
“Oo % 2 id 

P- vJ., 1b 18 said, — 

“Tt was not, in general, permitted for a man to dispose 
his tenements by will, after the Conquest, till the reign 
of He nry VIIL, though in the Saxon times it was allowable.” 





of 


In the same volume also, Blackstone says, con- 
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ul three as unattainable and forgotten as if 


cerning the fine levied by an heir in order t bar 
entail, — 


“Tt seems to have been the intention of th 0] tie 
prince, Henrv VIL, to } extended | bar of 
estates-tail, in « rt ufetter tl more es 
tates of his powerful 1 tv, and lay t l n to 
alienations, being well wre that j vays 


accompany property 


A passage in Hall's Chronicles, while it con- 








firms the knowledve that this was one « most 
important subjects exciting the minds mien, 
yet materially qualifies the assertion of the king's 
readiness to confer the privilege. In uty- 
third year of this reign, according to Hall, the 
king expressed some dissatisfaction ith those 
members of parliament who s¢ ught the ss of 
their vrievances nd — 

“The cause w t \ ily 
men made teoffments of r la to t . de- 

ireu ft Ss « i V 1 ° 
t bot } th t rds, 
marriages, and {s ! king t the 
liver wh 1wa ) 1 835 not 
wil t t t et t e 
rawn $ 1 l, in v t sed 
that \ y man m his his 

» that h t the « half to h eir by de- 

* bs 

“Wj = » Wall. “wen teil 
to th posal, »m n in 
t nmons, t 1 ich t ] l- 
vour to it | | 1 
men l rea \ t t! 
cha r ! rt by 
the ut n la 4 is 
made that m lecla | t of 
his land, < rieved el ! n 
that ! ima l t t th. ] » Hall 
onciudes w » “vou may lve v Lief 
co W ' I . 7? = 
P. 78 


Knowing as we do that “power will always 


accompany proper ty,” a 





Is on 





pose of our own } 
I feel surprised that emancipation of 


mentary bequests from feudal restraint s 





testa- 
uld not 


be put forth in history as clearly and tri imphantly 


as the obtaining a right to vote in parliament. 
Surely there must be law books, not difficult of 
access, which throw light on this interesting 


C. (1) 


question ? 


Minor Queries. 


Tax on Clocks and Watches. In a printed 
form of receipt for a halt-year’s taxes due from a 
small farmer in Esse dated April 10, 1798, 
occurs the item, “For clocks and _ watches, 
5s. 74d.” It was a novelty to me that the owners 
of clocks and watches had been liable to taxation 
for the luxury at so recent a period. It may also 
be new to others of your readers. } 





E. L. C. 
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A Lady restored to Life. —I have lately met 
with the following statement : 


“ Eliza, the wife of Sir W. Fanshaw of Woodley Hall, in 
Gloucestershire, was interred, having, at her own request, 
a valuable locket, which was her husband’s gift, hung 
upon her breast. The sexton proceeding to the vault at 
night, stole the jewel, and by the admission of fresh air 
restored the lady, who had been only in a trance, and 
who, with great difficulty, reached Woodley Hall in the 
dead of the night, to the great alarm of the servants. 
Sir William being roused by their cries, found his lady 
with bleeding feet, and clothed in the winding-sheet, 
stretched upon the hall, She was put into a warm bed, 
and gave birth to several children after her recovery.” 


On what authority has this statement been 
made? And, if true, when did the occurrence 


take place? Change the scene to the town of | 


Drogheda, the lady’s name to Hardman, and the 
locket to a ring, and you have a tolerably ac- 
curate account of what occurred in the early part 
(I think) of the last century, and with the tra- 
dition of which I have been familiar from my 
childhood. Can you give me any information ? 
Apusa. 
Fox Family.— May I ask for any account of 
the parentage of John Fox, who died Nov. 19, 
1691; and Thomas Fox, who died Aug. 18, in 
the same year, and buried in Westminster Abbey ? 
Their arms are: A chevron between three foxes’ 
heads erased. There does not appear to be any 
connexion with the family of Sir Stephen Fox, 
buried near them. Did they die without issue ? 
Information is particularly requested by 
One or THE SAME NAME. 


“ Non omnia terra obruta,” §c. —In an Indian 
paper, the Agra Messenger, May 6th, 1854, in an 
article on the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, is the 
following : 

“ Non omnia terra 
Obruta: vivit amor, vidit dolor.” 
No reference is given. The quotation is not 
familiar. Can you tell me whence it is taken ? 
Bs 2 

Progressive Geography. — You would confer a 
great service on historical students if you would 
name some atlas or series of maps illustrating the 
political changes that have taken place in the di- 
vision of the world, more especially as regards 
Europe. What reader of the history of England 
knows the exact limits of Anjou, Maine, and Nor- 
mandy, although these countries are referred to 
in every page of the annals of the Middle Ages. 
Countries have indeed been more than blotted 
from the map of Europe, for a blot might indicate 
where they once existed ; but as it is, where would 
the present generation look for the monarchy of 
Poland ?—not to mention Burgundy, Alsatia, and 
a hundred others. The assistance of yourself and 
your learned correspondents would greatly oblige 
every Srupent or History. 





| 
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Walter Wilson’s MSS.— Where are the MSS. 
of the author of the Life and Times of Defoe ? 
B. H. C. 


Roman Stations and Roads. — 1s any small book 
or pamphlet published, giving an account of the 
above, with the present names of what were 
formerly stations of Iron Rome? Is there a map 
to be purchased with the present modern and 
ancient Roman roads on the same sheet? If not, 
one printed red and the other in black ink would 
be very useful and highly appreciated by anti- 
quaries. Mint. 

Atheneum Club. 


Mildew on Pictures. — Can any of your readers 
tell me how to preserve a picture (in crayons) 
from mildew ? It hangs in the same house with 
many oil paintings which are untouched. Would 
a lining of caoutchouc at the back be of any avail ? 

STYLITEs. 


Queen's College, Oxford. —Is anything known 
of the “ mysterious scrawl” noticed in the follow- 
ing lines, composed in 1746 upon a singular piece 
of writing in Queen's College Library, Oxford ? 

“ An Oxford rarity at Queen’s is shown, 

Unmatch’d by all the rarities of Sloane’s ; 
A manuscript, yet, as the learn’d have thought, 
Such as by mortal hand was never wrote. 
Druids and Sybils! this transcends ye all, 
A dark, oracular, mysterious scrawl : 
Uncouth, occult, unknown to ancient Greece, 
The Persian Magi, or the wise Chinese. 
Nor Runic this, nor Coptic does appear; 
No, ’tis the diabolic character. 
No more, ye critics, be your brains perplex’d 
T’ elucidate the darkness of the text; 
No farther in the endless search proceed, 
The devil wrote it — let the devil read!” 

J. YEoweEtt- 


The Rev. John Angier.—Is any portrait of this 
celebrated Nonconformist minister known to exist? 
and if so, where ? J.B. 


Greek and Roman Churches. —I Kxow Nor 
would be very thankful if any of the readers of 
| *N. & Q.” would furnish her with instances in 
which the Greek and Roman Churches have, since 
the schism, either severally or mutually, acknow- 





finally, What became of the picture ? 


ledged each other's existence as a Church ? 


“ Leda” by Leonardo da Vinci. —In 1853, Mr. 
Bernard Isaacs, of 33. New Bond Street, exhibited 
a picture of “ Leda,” professing to be an original 
of Leonardo da Vinci. It was offered for sale at 
40002. During the year a French artist brought 
an action, asserting that the picture was not an 
original, but a copy painted by himself. Query, 
What was the result of the action? What was 
the name of the French artist? Where can a 
report of the whole transaction be found? And 
Anoy. 
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Ireland — Ancient Usage. — 

* Ireland: Ancient Usage. — The following ancient 
usage was observed yesterday in the Court of Exchequer. 
Three of the choir boys and one of the clergymen, of 
Christ’s Church, attended before their lordships to com- 
ply with the terms on which certain lands are held by 
the Dean and Chapter of Christ’s Church Cathedral, 
namely, that on specified days they shall render homage 
to Her Majesty in her Court of Exchequer. A hymn 
having been sung, and certain prayers recited, the cere- 
mony terminated.”— The Evening Journal, February 2, 
1855. 

Will some Dublin reader of “ N. & Q.” place 
on record in its pages, full particulars as to this 
ancient usage ? L. L. L. 


Ancient Order of Hiccabites. —Is anything 
known of a society with the above title? I find 
a lodge of the Order existing in Chester about 
ninety years ago, and should be glad to know 
something of the nature and constitution of the 
society. The Order must not be confounded with 
the Rechabites, inasmuch as the chapters were 
held at an inn, which would of course be an 
abomination to the latter-named fraternity. 

T. Huaues. 

Chester. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
Authors of Latin Plays.—Can any of your 


readers who may have an opportunity of consult- 
ing Cole’s MS. Athene Cantab., give me any 
account of the following authors of Latin plays ? 
1. Henry Lacy, author of Richardus Tertius, a 
Latin tragedy, MS, 1586. The author was Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2. Stubbe, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of 
Frans Honesta, a Latin comedy, 8vo., 1632. 3. 
Mr. Hawksworth, author of Labyrinthus, a Latin 
comedy, 1635. 4. Thomas Vincent, author of 
Paria, a Latin play, 8vo., 1648; acted before 
King Charles I., 1627. 5. Mewe, of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, author of Pseudomasia, a 
Latin play, MS. R. J. 


[Cole's notices of these dramatic writers are extremely 
meagre. Of Henry Lacy he simply states that he was 
the author of Richardus Tertius, of which two copies are 
in the Harleian Collection, Nos. 2412. 6926. — Edmund 
Stubbe, Fellow of Trinity College, and author of Frans 
Honesta, 1632. “On Tuesday, February 25, 1622-3, on 
the arrival of Don Carlos de Colonne and Ferdinand 
Baron de Boyscot, ambassadors from the King of Spain 
and the Archduchess of Austria, who came to Cambridge, 
they were welcomed into Trinity College by Stubbe.” — 
Walter Haukesworth, author of Labyrinthus, 1635. “In 
a MS. note,” says Cole, “ is this added, * This comedy was 
exhibited in the College of the Holy Trinity in the year 
1602, at the election of bachelors. The spectators were 
many noblemen and academicians. It was written by 
that very eminent person Master Walter Haukesworth.’ ” 
Cole then adds the following: “ Query, Was he the author 
of Pedantius: Comedia olim Cantabrig. Acta in Coll. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Trin. Nunquam antehac Typis evulgata. Lond., 12mo., 
1631?” — Thomas Vincent, of Trinity College, author of 
Paria, 1648. “Other Latin plays printed with it, as 
Loila, &c., but without name.”—The only notice of Mewe 
is the following: “ William Mewe, B.D., Emmanuel Col- 
lege, author of The Robbery and Spoiling of Jacob and 
Isruel: a fast-sermon before the Commons, November 29, 
1643, on Isaiah xlii. 24, 25., 4to., 1643.” He was rector 
of Eastington, in Gloucestershire. } 


Ross or Rouse. — “ Lives of the Earls of War- 
wick and Kings of England.” MS. in Bibl. Cott. 
Has this been printed? If so, where? 

G. E. T. S. R. N. 


[This MS. is in the Bodleian, and has been published 
by Thomas Hearne: “Joannis Rossi Antiquarii War- 
wicensis Historia Rerum Anglia, e codice MS. in Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana descripsit, notisque et indice adornavit 
Tho, Hearnius, A.M. Oxoniensis. Accedit Joannis Le- 
landi Antiquarii Nenia in Mortem Henrici Duddelegi 
Equitis; cui preefigitur testimonium de Lelando amplum 
et preclarum, hactenus ineditum.” Oxonii, 1716, Svo. 
Editio secunda, Oxonii, 1745, 8vo. Both editions contain 
two plates: 1. The statue of Guy, and the portraicture of 
Iohn Rous. 2. The prospect of Guye’s Cliffe. Speaking 
of Guye’s Cliffe, Hearne says, “Here it was that our 
Warwickshire antiquary John Rous (whose portraicture 
likewise, exactly taken from an ancient roll, wherein it 
was drawn to the life by himself, I have represented), 
after he came from the university, lived, being a chantry 
priest in this chapel, and compiled his Chron. de Regibus ; 
of whom, considering his special affection to, and know- 
ledge in, antiquities, being loth to omit anything whick 
may do honour to his memory, I shall here observe, that 
for his parentage he was the son of Geffrey Rous of 
Warwick, but descended of the Rouses of Brinklow in 
this county; and touching his education, course of life, 
and death, have transcribed what Bale from Leland hath 
expressed of him.”— Page xxix. There is also a MS. in 
the College of Arms, and another belonging to the Duke 
of Manchester. The latter was transcribed verbatim et 
literatim some years ago as a kindness to the late Mr. 
Pickering, by our valued correspondent the Rev. L. B. 
LARKING. From this transcript a copy was written out 
in extenso by the late Mr. Stapleton, which was beauti- 
fully printed by Whittingham at least ten years ago, 
with all the portraits and arms in their proper colours. 
All that was required was an Introduction, which we 
believe would readily have been prepared by one most 
competent to the task, but who for some reason was 
never asked to undertake it. We hope it may still be 
given to the world, and wish Mr. Pickering had been 
spared to witness its publication. } 


Hon. Anchitell Grey. — Who was the Hon. 
Anchitell Grey, compiler of Debates of the House 
of Commons, in 10 vols, 8vo., 1769? To what 
family did he belong ? L. J. 

[The Hon. Anchitell Grey belonged to the Greys of 


| Groby, and was the second son of Henry, first Earl of 


Stamford. Collins (Peerage, vol. iii. p. 359.) states that 
“ Anchitell married Mary [the pedigree says Anne], 
daughter and coheir of Sir Henry Willoughby, of Risley, 
in Derbyshire, Bart., by whom he had a son, Willoughby, 
who died unmarried; and a daughter, Elizabeth, who 
died before her father.” In 1681, he was Deputy-Lieute- 
nant in the county of Leicester; is mentioned as one of 
the Commissioners of Somerset in Clarendon’s Rebellion, 
vol. iv. p. 21, edit. 1849; and represented the town of 
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Derby for thirty years. The D 
his death. See 


for a pedigree 


bates were published after 
> 


Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 682., 
of the fam 


Lawrence Holden.—Who was Lawrence Hold 
author of T'we nty-two Sermons on the most Interest- 


ing and important Subje cts relative to the Christian 
Faith and Practice. pu lished in 1755? He 

rwards published An Exposition 
Por tical B wokhs f Ser ipture. H sis ceseribed 


ll, in Essex.” 


pears to have afte 
of th 
in the title-page “ of Mald 
H. A 

[ Lawrence H Ide n was al 
don, in Essex, born 1710, die« 
he published 4 Par. aphrase, 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, l Eecele f nel ) 
4 vols. 8v0.; Ditto on [eaiah, 1776, 2 vola 8va. Mr 














Orme, in his Bibliotheca Biblica, speaking of the Para- 
— ivs, “ This is one of tl vorst mens the 
Er sh language of para is i i. rh 
M. nth R. ex, OS... vy D a irk “'] 
what class of read this rmance will be usefu 
agreeable we really know not.” And the R Phomas 
Slsstwall Morne eantions the inuupesioncsd cates 2 
to purchase it on account of the verv low prix it which 


It is now offered 


Dictionaries, Cyclopedias, &c.—Can you it 
form me whether there has been any recent edi- 
tion of Bailey's Dictionary? If not, which is t! 








it 
best amongst those recently published for g ral 
reference, as to pronunciation, derivation, Kc. ? 
Also, oe is the best Cyclopedia amongst tho 
now in \ vogue (excep ing, of cours » the re-i sue 
of the Britanni a) tor general information ? 
B. A. 
i t tion I v's 0 uD 
ii Dr. S ¥ ] (An 
th i " Dr. ) t i- 
Val \ l \ is: wh Dr. Og 
v l found u f ven referen rh 
b l th t of t ( wdia 
Knight's English ( fia, in h t iterials 
the P ( ; 1 | is to 
adapt t 1 to t " l 
wo omplet vil 318 i co 3, Ma 
gra N iral Ilistor Biograph » Nees an Arts 


— What is the meaning of the verb 





» te-he” in the fol wing passage of Madame 
ate" 
D’ Ar ays Diary, under the year 1779 ?— 

Sh ul not however been in the room half an in- 
a sl} : 
stant, fat ume up to me; and tapping me on 
t sh , Said: * Fanny, here’s a lady who wishes to 
Speak to ‘ ¢ . 

I curtsied in silence; she too curtsied, and fixed her 
eves full mv fa 1 then, tay ¢ me with her fan 
she ed Come ne—y must not look grave upon 
mt 


up is, J te-he’d ; she now looked at me vet more 
earnestly, and, after an odd silence, said abruptly: « But 
is it trae?’ ””— Vol. i. p. 143., edit. 1854 oe 
L. 
“To te-hee” is a cant word, meaning “to titter,” to 
laugh contemptuously or ins lently. It will be found in 
Ugilvie’s Zmperial Dictionary. | 


[ No. 278, 


Allhallows. — While speaking of the word hal- 
low as obsolete, I was told, as a proof of its being 
so, that ledicated to All- 
hallows had had their dedication changed to All 
Saints. Is this the ease ? lk. G. C, 

Marlborou 


all churches or iginally 


Our cor t has only t to the Index to 
he Parishes t P l es, 1852, and he will 
find t jurches in | still named All- 








Replies. 


WAS PRUSSIC ACID OBTAINED FROM BULL'S BLOOD 
BY THE GREEKS? 

(Vol. xi., pp. 12. 67.) 

Pe ssibly have known the 
noxious quality of som > preparations from plan 

as the » cherry-l Lure l and bitter ah nond, the active 


The Greeks may 


principle of which is hydrocyanie (prussic) acid. 
( Diose rides, i. 39. 50., iv. 147. &c.; Pliny, N. #,, 
xv. 7. 23. &c.) Their priesthood may have used 


something of the kind during the display of their 


oracular powers. (* Ph rm ceutica,” by W. A. 
Greenhill, M.D., in Smith s Dik t. Anti y.) rhey 
were certainly acquainted with many veg table 


nd animal, and even with some minera 





: ne . 
such as were readily prepared from 





isily obt tl! il le. Such were the wl! 
black hell re, «i eril | Dios ‘orides ; the 


H 
. . 
Aconitum, or wolf's bane, me 





i yned also | y rheo- 


phrast is: the Hyoscyam is, or hi nbank >: and the 





Contum maculatu or common hemlock (used in 
Athenian executi ), which were probably abun- 
dant on the was ind parts of Greece. 


Dioscorides especially, in his Alea pharmaca, has 
given a great number of different poisons, the 
neipal and most easily identified of which are, 
Cc antharid s; Eph n ron (colehicu n); Aconitum; 
Cicuta or Con (i in! k): Hyos ‘Yamus (hen- 





bane) Papaveris | - Cerussa (white lead) 
Fungi : Veratrum « ath mm Ce hite he tel ore); and 
Elateri tm. Th @ Z ipharmaca appears to have 


been pretty accurately transcribed, with some 
additions, by Aétius, an eminent Greek medical 
writer of the fifth or sixth century, in his Biblia 
Tatrica Hekhaideha, in which (Tetr. rv. serm. i. 
cap. 74.) is a section on poisoning ~ bull's blood, 
the symptoms mentioned and treatment recom- 
mended being almost word for word the same as 
in Dioscorides. It is singular, however, that none 
of the poiso is treated of in the Alexipharmaca 
uppear to have prussie acid for their basis, and I 
ain inclined strongly to doubt whether preparations 
containing that poison were generally or accu- 
rately known to Greek physi cians. But that they 
knew how to prepare the acid from bull's blood, 
or that, if they did, it should have been used in 
preference to many other poisons far more readily 
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obtainable, appears highly improl vable, from the 


absence of any allusion to its prepar: ation in 
medical writers, and from the manner in which 
cases of poisoning by bull's blood are related. It 
may be useful to compare some of these. 1. Apol- 
lodorus Atheniensis (Bibloth., ed. Heyne, Gotting 
1803) says that Pelias wished to kill Aison, but 


the latter wished to kill himself; and “ dveia 


émiteAav abews Tov Tavpouv aiua cracduevos amredaver. 
(Conf. Diodor. Sic., B. H., iv. 50.) 2. Strabo 
(Geogr., ed. Casauboni, Amstel. 1707, lib. i. 
p- 106. ) speaks of Midas as “ aiua ratvou wiovra; 
and 3. Herodotus (iii. 15.) uses the same 
rank bull’s blood,” of Psammenitus. 

4. The various allusions to the death of The- 
mistocles by this poison are equally strong against 


Niebuhr’s hypothesis; Aristoph., Equites, 83, 4., 





i 


yutting into the mouth of Nicias an allusion to 
this event, uses the same pliraseology, “ afua rav- 
pe rey. Similarly, Plutarch, who adds that 
this was the common report (é rods Adyos) as to 
the cause of Themistocles’ death, but that some 
thouzht * pdpuarov ephuepov.” The langua ve, how- 


ever, of Diodorus, if he could be trusted, weald 
be fur more to the purpose. In lib. xi. ec. 58. 
(referred to by Grote, v. p. 386. note, who, by 
the way, as Dr. Smith in the case of Psammenitus, 
appears to find no difficult in the account of 


i 


pols ming by bull's bloo d) he savs, “«o haytaclevro 

7 ravpov, Kal Ta x ' ww. T ( TTO- 
RAE Lind TOU GQiuatTos TA @WCUAYTA €KTIEWY, na ¢ ] 
ii iately. Hes in the case of Aison, the 
bl | appears to have been dru ik during the sacri- 
fice of the animal, from which it was drawn inae ip; 
there is no intimation whatever of th : long pr ‘ 





of iverting the blood into prussic acid. 


5. The only other case I am acquainted with is 


that of Hannibal, of whom Plutarch says (Life of 


T. Q. Flamininus, ed. Bryani, vol. ii p. 426 ) that 
» persons asserted that in imitati 
‘les and Midas he “ drank bull’ 








account of these and similar p ’ 

mater ally from Niebuhr’s, and equ l ly opposed 
to the one adopted (p. 67.) from Dios orides, re- 
quires examination. I: is to be found in a note 


of Brunck or Bothe, on a fragment of a lost play 
S ‘rted to be the Gveu 


ss. 1806). The frag- 


0 aoe variously : 
and the 7 aman ios Vel, 
ment, as n by the ¢ consists of 
two lines eas and has in the former the words 
“rGua tatpov me,” which the Scholiast on Ari- 
sto} yuanes, an 83., attribut *s to the Hi lena of 








in eaitors 








Sopho shes followed by the editor of Dioscorides, 
Ar; nt. 13 23), and reads instead “alua catpov 
¥ exmeiv;” in reference to which reading Brunck 


quo tes Eustathius to 2 ah that Sophocles referred 
to a river, J'aurus, and adds - 

“Observat vetus interpres Comici e Sy mmacho, opi- 
monem de epoto taurino sanguine, * 10 sibi mortem con- 
Sciverit Themistocles, e male intellecto Sophoclis loco 
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ortam esse. Nempe t®sa ravpeov pro taurino sanguine 
acceperunt, unde alua ex glossa intrusum fuisse vide- 
tur. 

But, allowing the possibility of the corruption 
contended for taking place during Sophocles’ life 
(to say the least, highly improbable), several 
cogent objections to the conclusion based on it 
readily occur. I will only mention three. 

Be Herodotus, a younger cotemporary of So- 
phocles, had probably never seen the Ggeus (or 
Helena) at the time he compiled the materials for 
his account of Egypt. If he had, is it probable 
that he should have misread it, misunderstood his 
own false reading, or wilfully forged from it his 
ace ount of the death of Psammenitus, to whom it 
probably hi id not the remotest reference e? 

2. Is it eredible that Aristophanes should have, 
ignorantly or wilfully, made the same alteration 
ind misapplication of these lines (which possibly 
Sophocles never wrote at all), and have base d on 
them his allusion to the manner of Themistocles’ 
death, when he must have had several independent 
weounts of that event to work upon r He 
brought out the Equites, containing that allusion, 
in 424 n.c., nearly twenty years before the death 
of Sophocles (ihe unwitting cause of such mis- 
kes), who probably was -present at the repre- 
sentation, and when, therefore, there was full 
pportunity for the mistake to be corrected. It 
is mest pre Aristophanes adopted the po- 
pular belief, otherwise the words of Nicias (£q. 83, 
Aye would . ive been unintelligible to the audience ; 
and that belief was not likely to be founded on a 
corrupted line of Sophocles, which proba ily had 
no reference Themistocles. Accordi: how- 
ever, to the German commentator, ai “his old 
wthority (the vetus inte rpres), the death of Psam- 
menitus in Herodotus, and of Themistocles in 
Aristophanes, were both alike compassed, during 
Sophocles’ life, from a corrupted and misunder- 
stood line of that poet 

3. Allowing this singular supposition, whence 
did Pliny and Dioscorid *S derive their ideas re- 
specting the modus operandi of bull's blood as 
poison ? Whence did the latter draw his account 
of the symptoms produced by it ? Did they both 
invent? Their testimony appears to be inde- 
pendent, as they refer not to each other. : 

On the whole, Niebuhr’s supposition is more 
plausible than that of the Sophoclean annotator. 
ae in any = they derive no assistance from 

ich other. f Pliny, Dioscorides, and Aétius, 
cher purpos Wy or mistakenly, intend something 
different whe n they speak of bull’s blood, the 
symptoms of " poisoning, r, and treatment they advise, 
prove that it is not prussic acid. Or if they, to- 
gether with Aristophanes, Herodotus, Dio iorus, 
Athenodorus, and Strabo, blindly copied from eac h 
other the mistake attributed to them, can their 





knowledge of chemistry have been very accurate ? 
| 
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Or was it probably far behind that of the gene- 
rality of Greeks ? 

Either hypothesis in fact, considered with re- 
ference to the other (and Niebuhr’s per se), 
appears self-contradictory. F. J. L., B.A. 





SANCTE BELL AT CLAPTON. 
(Vol, x., pp. 332. 434.) 


The Rev. Dr. Rock has kindly sent me the 
following remarks, and allowed me to use them: 


“The interpretation of Mr. Warp is very in- 
genious, but I do not fall in with it; before offering 
you my ideas of it, I must call to your attention a 
curious passage from The Rites of Durham, lately 
republished by the Surtees Society : 

“*Every Sonnday in the yere there was a sermon 
preched in the Galleley at afternonne, from one of the 
clocke till iij ; and at xii of the clock the great bell of 
the Galleley was toulled, every Sonnedaie iij quarters of 
an houre, and ronng the forth quarter till one of the 
clock, that all the people of the towne myght have 
warnvng to come and here the worde of God preched.’ 
— P. 33. 

“ Again, you may perhaps know, that the high 
mass or parochial mass for Sunday was celebrated 
immediately after undern or tierce, which canonical 
hour began at our 9 A.M., and as it took not more 
than ten minutes or so, the parochial mass may 
be said to have begun at nine o'clock, and would 
be over a little after ten o'clock. From church 
people went home to their meals; and as mid-day 
was then a somewhat late hour for dining, we may 
be sure that almost every one had by that time 
done his dinner, and his servants had cleared the 
things away. 

“What used to be the practice at Durham I 
think used to be followed in most parish churches, 
and some kind or other of instruction was every 
Sunday given in the afternoon. To warn the parish 
of the sermon time a bell was rung, perhaps in the 
country at twelve o'clock, perhaps in the towns 
at one o'clock. The first ringing was on the signa, 
or large bells; the last quarter of the hour's ring- 
ing was on the smaller bell, the sancte bell; and 
as the instruction was calculated to be for the 

oor, for servants, for those particularly set at 

iberty from their household duties after their 

masters’ meal of the day was over, very properly 
was the instruction called ghostly food, with which 
these poor, these servants, were to be fed. Hence, 
to my thinking, of what is called the ting-tang 
was it said ‘ servis clamo cibandis.’” 


H. T. Exracomne. 
Rectory, Clyst St. George. 





ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON AND PROVOST AIKENHEAD. 
(Vol. xi., p. 106.) 


In reply to your correspondent C. W. Bine- 
HAM’s request, I send you copies of the “ humo- 
rous poem” wanted. In that very curious col- 
lection of Scottish Pasquils and Lampoons [edited 
by James Maidment], three vols. 12mo., 1827- 
28, and which consisted of only “ sixty copies,” 
printed chiefly for “private circulation” by the 
late John Stevenson, bookseller, in Edinburgh, I 
find as follows: 


“ Epigram on Provost Aikenhead. 


That which is said, is falsely said, 

To wit, his head of aiken timber made; 
For had his head been but composed so, 
His fvrie nose had burnt it long ago.” * 


Again, upon looking into that highly interesting 
but rather neglected work, entitled — 


“ Analecta Scotica; collections illustrative of the Civil, 

Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of Scotland, chiefly 
from original MSS. [ Edited by James Maidment], 2 vols. 
8vo., 1834-37.” 
I discover there another version of the “ Epi- 
gram,” together with “ His Apologie,” said to be 
printed for the first time from a MS. formerly 
belonging to Wodrow, the historian of the Church 
of Scotland. It is entitled: 


“ Verses by Bishop Leighton upon David Aikenhead, Lord- 
Provost of Edinburgh. 
That quhilk his name pretends (is falsly said) 
To wit that of ane aike his head is made, 
For if that it had been composed soe 
His fyrie nose had flaim’d it long agoe. 


His Apologie. 


Come muses al, help me to overcome 
This thing which som ill mynded muse hes done, 
For sure the furies, and no sacred muse 

Hes caught madde braines sich patrones to abuse ; 
Bot since the fault comitted is so great, 

It is the greater honour to remitt. 

For if great Jove should punish everie cryme, 
His quiver emptie wold become in tyme ; 
Therfore, some tymes he fearful thunder sends, 
Som tymes sharpe arrowes on offenders spends, 
Som tymes aganis he swan-lyke doth appeare, 
Or in a showre of crystall waters cleare. 

Fooles scorne Apollo for his glistering beams, 
Lykwayes the Muses for their sacred streames, 
Bot as they doe, so may you eike despyse 

These scorners; for quhy? egales catch no flyes; 
Fooles attribute to you a fierie nose ; 

Bot fyre consumeth paper, I suppose ; 

Therfoir your lordship wold seeme voyd of fyre 
If that a paper doe dispell your ayre ; 

And if that this remeid doe stand insteid, 

Then shall a lawrell croune your Aikenheid. 


* To this jeu d’esprit is prefixed this notice: “ Robert 
Leighton, after Bishop of Dunblane, was extruded the 
College of Edinburgh for this epigram on Provost Aiken- 
head.” 
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Now, since its thus (your lordship if it please), 
Accept ane triple cure for ane disease 
Mr. R. Licntrouner.*” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ZT. G. &. | 


Edinburgh. 


Your correspondent says there is still in existence 


a humorous poem on Dr. Aikenhead, Warden of 


the College of Edinburgh, which Leighton (after- 
wards the archbishop) wrote when he was an 
undergraduate ; and a wish is expressed to see the 
document. 

There was no such person as “ Dr. Aikenhead, 
Warden of the College.” The subject of Leigh- 
ton’s epigram was “ David Aikenhead, Provost or 
Chief Magistrate of the city for many years,” who 
was by no means popular, for many reasons, and 
particularly because in the year 1620 he had con- 
trived to have Patrick Sands appointed Principal 
of the College, for no better reason than that he 
was married to the sister or daughter of Aikenhead. 
The lines in question may be found in the second 
volume of Mr. David Laing’s second series of Fu- 
gitive Scottish Poetry of the seventeenth Century. 
It is proper to state, for the information of English 
readers, that the Scottish word aiken means oaken. 
Here are the original lines: 

« Upon the Provost of Edinburgh. 
That which his name pretends is falsely said, 
To wit, that of an aike his head is made; 
For if that it had been composed so, 
His fiery nose had flam’d it long ago.” 


It has commonly been said that Leighton was 
rusticated for ridiculing the chief magistrate. 
This does not appear to have been the case; for he 
was matriculated as a student in Nov. 1627, and 
was admitted to the degree of M. A. in 1631, at 
the same time with a large number who had 
entered on their studies along with him. The 
culprit, it is said, was doomed to apologise in 
verse for the offensive lines. 

The Apologie, printed also by Mr. Laing, ex- 
tends to twenty-four lines, evidently written after 
Leighton had obtained his degree of Master. 
Neither the original provocation nor the apolo- 
getical verses can be fairly represented as having 
any claim to humour or wit, or any merit whatever. 

Es Be 

Edinburgh College. 





* “Leighton’s estimable character is admitted even by 
those whose religious opinions did not coincide with his 
own, —a circumstance very remarkable, as usually such 
differences produce the most unchristian-like hostility. 
He was Bishop of Dunblane, and thereafter of Glasgow.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fading of Positives. —I am glad to see that Dr. Dra- 
mMOND’s attention is directed to the subject of the fading 
of positives. I have myself suffered from the same an- 
noyance. He justly remarks, that hyposulphite of soda, 
not being sufficiently washed out, is a fertile source of 
future decay. But I have often not only washed, but 
subjec ted the positives to heavy pressure between blot- 
ting-paper, after each washing, two or three times over, 
and the result has been fur from certain, Since I have 
discontinued the use of ammonio-nitrate, and used simply 
nitrate of silver upon albumenized paper, I have had 
greater success, so far as the period of time has gone. 
Dr. DraAMonp’s caution respecting paste should be borne 
I have generally found that positives fade at 
those portions which come in contact with the card-board, 
before the other parts which have not been touched by 
the paste: not so with gum, which appears to be a per- 
fectly safe substance; as those which are mounted with 
it, which I have had an opportunity of observing, fade 
uniformly, without reference to the portions which are 
gummed. Whether or not the bleaching chemicals 
alluded to by Dr. Diamonp being used in the card-board 


| are a cause of decay to the positive, is an interesting and 


important inquiry. Where positives are mounted by 
connecting the entire back of the picture to the card- 
board, I can imagine that it may be a cause of future 
fading; but I have always mounted mine by merely 
gumming the edges to the card-boards, and subjecting 
them to pressure, and yet am annoyed by the same un- 
certainties. Any photographer who has experienced 
continued and uniform success in the preservation of 
positives, would be conferring a great benefit by stating 
what method has been pursued to effect this desirable 
result. E. K. 


Ph tographic Copies of Raphael Drawings (Vol. s.. 
p. 71.). —In reply to your correspondent R. D.’s Queries 
regarding the method of making the negatives of the 
Raphael drawings, I beg to state that they were made in 
the camera, and not by superposition. 

C. Tuvurston THompson. 

1, Campden Hill Terrace, Kensington. 

Photographic Exchange Society.— This Society, which 


we have no doubt will be the first of many similar asso- 
ciations, has at length been formed. It consists of twenty 


members: among whom are the names of Messrs. Currey, 





Delamotte, Eaton, Forrester, Kater, Mackinlay, Major, 
Pollock, Lake Price, Roslyn, Thoms, Sir W. Newton; 
The Ladies Nevill; Drs. Diamond, Mansell, Percy, &c. 
The Rev. J. R. Major is the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
The subscription is a merely trifling one of five shillings 
per annum, to cover the expenses incidental to the ex- 
change. ‘The great and obvious advantage of such asso- 
ciation is, that every member receives nineteen different 
pictures in return for the one which such member con- 
tributes. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Fairchild Lecture (Vol. xi., p. 66.).— The Fair- 
child Lecture, from 1768 to 1783, was preached 
wholly, or nearly so, by Dr. Morell; in 1789 by 
Dr. De Salis ; and from 1790 to 1804 by the Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough. H.E. 








Bishops in Chess (Vol. xi. p. 126.).—I can 
throw no light upon this subject, and indeed Sir 
F. Madden seems to have settled the question ; 
but it reminds me of a jeu d'esprit of Mr. Dudley 
North in the House of Commons, which I myself 
heard many years ago, and which may amuse some 
of your readers. 

During the progress of the bill through Parlia- 
ment for the establishment of colonial prelates, 
some opposition was apprehended; and Mr. North, 
being asked to support the measure, replied, “I 
will certainly attend if you wish it, but [ protest 
I never met a black bishop except at chess.” 

BrRAYBROOKE. 


Monastery of Nutcelle (Vol. x., p. 287.). — This 
monastery, to which Winfrid, the Anglo-Saxon 
missionary (afterwards called Boniface), once be- 
longed, is, I believe, Nutwell in Devon: this place 
is situated on the left bank of the Exe, a few 
tailes from Exmouth. 

Iam not able to give any particulars of Nut- 
well as an abbey, and I have no work of reference 
by me which would supply the information. I 
can at present only state that at the dissolution a 
portion at least of Nutwell was granted by Ed- 
ward VI. to one of the family of Prideaux; the 
original grant under the great seal is in the pos- 
session of Mr. George Prideaux of Plymouth. 
As Crediton was the birthplace of Winfrid (alias 
Boniface), it seems far more probable that his 
monastery was situated in the same district, and 
on the bank of the same river, than in the more 
distant locality of Netley. Laivs. 

Use of the Term “ vaccinated” in 1725 (Vol. Xi., 
p- 62.). — It would be desirable to obtain expla- 
nation whether the precise word “ vaccinated” does 
really occur in Byrom’s MS. Journal, in his notice 
of the paper communicated to the Royal Society 
by Mr. Claudius Amyand, Sergeant Surgeon, in 
1725. , : 

Byrom’s MS. Journal is stated in his editor's 
introduction (p. viii.) to be “ shrouded in the ob- 
scurity of his own shorthand,” and to have been 
“hitherto unintelligible.” If the word there 
written is obscure, but its meaning obvious, a more 
recent synonyme may have been introduced, 
without considering explanation necessary. 

It is admitted that Jenner’s merit lay in the 
scientific application of results known practic lly 
to be preventatives by milkers, as your corre- 
spondent mentions. They were probably known 
far beyond Jenner's range, and long before his 
time. I can speak to such results having come 
within the observation of a Cheshire gentleman 
who died in 1753, and who had been informed 
of them shortly after settling on his estate in 
Prestbury parish, in or about 1740. 

LANCASTRIENSIS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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English Bishops’ Mitres (Vol. x., pp. 87. 227.). 


— If the following brief notices be worth inserting 
in a quiet corner of “ N. & Q.,” they are perfectly 


at the worthy Editor's service. 

Bishops wore their mitres at the coronations 
of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. At that of James I. they wore 
their rochets, and therefore, most probably, their 
square caps. At the coronation of Charles I. the 
account given of that ceremony is not sufficiently 
explicit to say whether or not mitres were worn 
on that occasion. The Archbishop, after the Re- 
cognition, invested himself “ in pontificalibus,.” 
Whether this term is to be received in its full 
signification, in reference to the Roman Catholic 
ritual, or simply as a conventional term signifying 
that the bishops were in their proper ecclesiastical 
habits, is not quite clear. The ceremony was per- 
formed*as at Edward VI.’s coronation, according 
m agreeable to the use of the Reformed 
In the ceremonial of Ed- 


to the fi 
Chureh of England. 
ward's coronation the same term is used, and the 
bishops wore their mitres. 

At the coronation of Charles II. the bishops 
wore their rochets ; 
James II., with their square caps in their hands, 
At the coronation of William and Mary they wore 
their rochets and caps. The bishops wore their 
caps at Queen Anne’s coronation. At the corona- 
tions of George I., George IL., and George III. 
they carried their caps in their hands, and put 
them on at the time the peers put on their coro- 
ifter the “crowning.” Had the 
bishops worn their mitres at the coronation of 
George IIL, the circumstance would not have 
escaped the observation of Leake (afterwards 
Garter), who was present at the ceremony, and 
who has left a very particular account in manu- 
script of the various costumes worn on that occa- 
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Earthenware Vessels found in the Foundations of 
Buildings (Vol. x.. Dp. 386. 434. 516.; Vol. xi. 
p.74.).—I do not think any of your correspondents 
have offered a satisfactory solution of this curious 

rs 


subject, for it seems to me improbable that j« 





would be employed either as acoustic instruments, 
or to hold the ashes of the dead, or for the purpose 
of strengthening foundations. 

In Cambridge they are very frequently found in 
digging up the foundations of old houses, not em- 
bedded in the masonry, but lying in the soil below 
the basement floor; they are generally of the type 
known as Bellarmines, or Grey-beards, and my 


| attention has been called at different times to 


as also at the coronation of 
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probably two dozen of them dug up in the found- 
ations of old houses in King’s Parade, 
Street, and other sites. I remember seeing some 
very fine and capacious ones in the rooms of a 
Fellow of Cains College, which he informed me 
were found in digging the foundations of the new 
buildings lately added to that college ; and at the 
meeting of the Archxologica! Institute held here 
last July, quite a regiment of them was exhibited 
in the very interesting local museum formed on 
that occasion, not varying so much shape as 
capacity. Now I cannot help thinking that these 
jugs were used for the obvious purpose of 
and that they were filled with some generous 
beverage, with which success or prosperity was 
drunk to the commencing edifice, and that then 
these vessels were either thrown promiscuously into 
the open foundations, or built up in the masonry. 
This proceeding would be somewhat analogous to 
our present custom of depositing coins, &c. in such 
positions; and also to another custom, now dying 
out, of throwing out of the window, or against the 
wall, the other vessel out of which 
some peculiarly cherished toast has been drunk. 

I do not assert this as a conclusive explanation 
of this curious subject, but merely suggest it as a 
more obvious solution than any which have yet 
been offered. Norris Deck. 

Cambridge. 


JUSS, 


wine-glass or 


Lay Preachers (Vol. x., p. 532.).—Is Juverna 
sure that he is right in asserting that 
Was ever permitted to preech in any 
chapel, or in any other church in the united king- 
dom?” I have heard it and I believe 
correctly, though I am not able at this moment 
to give the authority, that the Universities had 
power to license laymen as preachers, and that 
the University of Cambridge especially had often 
done so. Others of your clerical readers will 
perhaps elucidate the matter. ‘The Canons mak« 
constant reference to the preachers licensed by 
the Universities. Aw Oxrorp B.C.L. 


“no layman 


college, 


stated, 


Meaning of “worth” (Vol. vii. p- 584.). — If 
the e ‘tymology and primitive meaning of this word 
are correctly given by Brocruna, how singular is 


the effect on the well-known line of P ope 


“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 


The poet, using the word in its secon 
usual sense, means that virtue is 
tinction between man and man; but 
the primary sense, he w 
trary, viz., that riches 
tinction. 


lary and 
the true dis- 
according to 
uld say the exact con- 
were the only real dis- 

STYLITES. 


“* Our means secure us” (Vol. vii., p. 592.).— It 
is proposed to re plac e secure by recuse; an inge- 


nious suggestion, if the original word must be 
rejected. But is this the case? No doubt, it 


that continent. 
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taken in the sense of assurance, the word secure 
falsifies the meaning of the passage; but may it 
not be taken in the classical sense of “make us 
careless,” “ put us off our guard?” ‘The adjective 
secure is wr 

“And Gideon . . smote 
was secure.” — Judges, viii. 11. 
The meaning of 
be, — 


used 80, = 
the host; for the host 


the whole passage would then 


“T stumbled when I saw, therefore perhaps shall walk 
firmly now that I am blind. Our advantages often make 
us careless, and our defects become advantages.” 

STYLITES. 
Hat (Vol. xi., p. 105.).— The 





Cardinals’ red 


red hat was given to ae _by Pope Inno- 
cent IV., in the first Council of L yons, held in 
1245, to signify by that colour that the *y sh ould 


be always ready to shed 
the Church. 
cloak, th 


; their blood in defence of 
Boniface VIII. gave them the pure 
Pp! ugh by some this is attributed to 
Paul ID. in 1464. Paul ILI., who was elected 
pope in 1534, ordained that they should wear a 
red cap, which privilege, however, he confined to 
those who were not of any religious order; but 
Gregory XIV. extended it to the latter. F.C. H. 


First Book printed in New England (Vol. xi., 
p. 87.).— The first book printed in any part of 
what is now the United States, was 

“The Psalms Metre, faithfully translated for the 
use, edification, and comfort of the saints in publick and 
private, especially in New England, 1640.” 











It was printed in crown 8vo., pp. 300. A second 
edition was printed in 1647. This book was 
printed by Stephen Daye, at Cambridge, in Massa- 
chusetts. Daye was born in London, and served 
an apprentice ship toa printer the re, One thing 

t edition of this book is very singular : 


about the firs 
the word “ I is printed as it is spelt at this 








time at the head of every left-hand page, but at 
the head of every ight-hand page it is s] elt 
“ Psalm This book was at first called The Bay 


afterwards The New England 
A full account of this 
book, and of the various other publications of 
Stephen Daye, may be found at pp. 227— 234. of 
vol. i. of Thomas's History of Printing in America. 

The claim of this book to be considered as the 
first that was printed in any part of the American 
continent north of Mexico is not disputed. 

At p. 87. Vol. xi. “N. & Q.,” the date of its 
publication is quoted as 1646; it should be 1640. 
Printing was introduced into Mexico and other 
Spanish provinces in America many years before 
the settlement of any of the English colonies in 
Pisney THompson. 


Psalm-book, but 
Version of the Psalms. 


Stoke Newington. 


Baker's Dozen (Vol. xi. p. 88.).—In that 
rare “Tragi-Comedie ” The Witch, written by 
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Thomas Middleton about 1620, Firestone says 
to his mother, the witch : 
“ May you not have one o'clock in to the dozen, Mother? 
Witch. No. 
Firestone. Your spirits are then more unconscionable 
than bakers.” 
Pisuzey THompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


“ The Woodweele sang, and wold not cease,” §c. 
(Vol. xi., p. 87.). — E. A. B. will find the stanza 
commencing with the above line in the old ballad 
of * Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” printed 
in Percy's Reliques, Ritson’s Robin Hood, &c. 

The woodweele is said by Percy to be “the 
golden ouzel, adbird of the thrush kind.” 


J. K.R. W. 


Nuns acting as Priests in the Mass (Vol. xi., 
p. 47.). — The probability is, that, at the time of 
the Reformation, the nuns being left without a 
priest, “n’ayant pas de prétre,” consoled them- 
selves in some measure for the loss of the real 
mass, by saying what used to be called a “ Missa 
Sicca,” or, in fact, no mass at all, as the Consecra- 
tion and Communion were omitted, and merely 
the preparatory prayers said as far as the Secret, 
and of those after the Consecration only the Pater 
Noster and some of the concluding prayers. This 
substitute for a real mass used often to be said at 
sea, as it was daily before St. Louis; but it has 
long been condemned and gone into disuse. Your 
correspondent seems to think that the nuns of the 
Convent of St. Catherine still continue this prac- 
tice. The extract he gives, however, does not 
warrant that inference, but appears to allude 
merely to a temporary expedient in the absence 


of a chaplain. F. C. H. 
Osbern's Life of Odo (Vol. xi., p. 45.).— It 


seems very difficult to ascertain of what See 
St. Odo was bishop previously to his translation 
to Canterbury. Sherborne and Wilton are men- 
tioned; but the curious old English Martyrologe 
says that he was first made Bishop of Wells. 
F. C. H. 
Husbandman (Vol. xi., p. 86.). — The original 
signification of this term is “the head of any 
house” (A.-S. hug, “ a house,” and banda, “ bond”), 
* the man who binds or keeps together the family.” 
In its technical meaning it corresponds to the 
small tenant farmer of the present day. Thus, in 
a chapter on “heriots” in the Scotch law, it is 
stipulated that a heriot should be taken from a 
husbandman, only provided he be tenant of the 
eighth part of a davate of land or more, a dacate 
being as much as would employ four ploughs of 
eight oxen each. Again, in one of the statutes of 
David IL. rectors, vicars, religious, and husband- 
men are classed together. These instances, toge- | 
ther with the usage of the word by our translators | 


ig 
fo] 
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of the Bible, would seem to warrant J. C.’s sup- 


| position that it was furmerly applied to persons in 


a somewhat higher position of life than it now is. 
J. Eastwoop. 
Eckington. 


“ Planters of the Vineyard” (Vol. xi., p. 86.). — 
The author of this play was a Mr. Lothian, clerk 
to the Custom House in Leith, and was written 
in consequence of the presentation of the Rev. 
Mr. Logan to one of the churches there. Mr. L. 
appears in the list of dramatis persone, in the 
character of “* Easy.” It is entitled — 

“The Planters of the Vineyard; or a Kirk-Session 
confounded, a comedy of three Acts, as it was performed 
at Forthtown (Leith), by the persons of the drama; with 
a few epitaphs, 1771.” 

It was reprinted several years ago in 12mo. 
T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 

Party (Vol. vii., pp. 177. 247. 367.; Vol. viii., 
p. 137.). — Add to the instances of the early use 
of this word that have appeared in your columns, 
one from the Apocrypha: 

“ Then the young man said to the angel, Brother Aza- 
rias, to what use is the heart and the liver and the gall of 
the fish ? 

“And he said unto him, Touching the heart and the 
liver, if a devil or any evil spirit trouble any, we must 
make a smoke thereof before the man or the woman, and 
the party shall be no more vexed.” — Tobit. vi. 6, 7. 

C. Forses. 


Temple. 
Venom of Toads (Vol. vi., pp. 338.517.; Vol. xi., 
p. 16.).— Ihe story told in the extract from 


Lupton’s A Thousand Notable Things, 1630, 
quoted by Mr. Peacock, had been told nearly 
three centuries before that date by Boccaccio. See 
the Decameron, Day iv. Novel 7. C. Forpes. 


Temple. 


Ancient Beers (Vol. vi., pp. 72. 233.). — 

“The law concerning the due observance of the Pass- 
over will be transgressed by using the following articles, 
namely, Babylonian MM}31, Median beer made of wheat 
or barley, Edomite vinegar?, Egyptian zeithamS, the 
dough of bran used by dyers, the dough used by cooks, 
and the paste used by writers. 

“1 This is explained to be a mixture of mouldy bread 
with milk and salt, used to dip food in. 

«2 That is, vinegar made in the Idumean manner, by 
the fermentation of barley and wine. 

“3S The name of a medicine of Egyptian origin, men- 
tioned by Pliny, book xx. c. 1xxxii., under the name of 
zvtham. According to the Talmud, it was composed of 
equal parts of barley, salt, and wild saffron.” — Transla- 
tion of The Mishna, “Pesachim,” ch. iii. 

None of the above appear to present any great 
temptations to a teetotaller. AN Oxrorp B.C.L. 


Oranges among the Romans (Vol. xi., p. 41.). 
—Having, in an early Number of “N. & Q. 
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Vol. ii., p. 420.), offered some remarks on the 

riental fruits which have been introduced into 
Europe, I read with much interest the Note of 
your correspondent on Gibbon’s erroneous ac- 
count of the orange. 

The opinion of Targioni, which your corre- 
spondent L. has cited, is probably the right one. 
Had the orange been brought at once into 
Europe from China, we should hardly have had 
the names naranja, arrancia, and orange, moditi- 
cations of which are found in all the languages of 
Europe with which I have any acquaintance. 

The first of these names was introduced into 
Spain by its Arabian invaders, from their own 


word :4,), which they borrowed from the Per- 
oa 

sian LS \\j. This word, I believe, was derived 

from the Sanscrit, as I find in several books of 

reference. 

It is curious that we should derive from the 
Arabic, through the Spanish, the names of several 
other fruits which were known in Eastern Europe 
with Latin names, long before the intercourse of 


the Arabs with Western Europe; and it is not 


easy to discover whether those Latin names, 
which are not without meaning, were originally 
corruptions from the Persian, or names invented 
by the Romans, and afterwards, from commercial 
intercourse, adopted in the East. 


About the orange, however, there can be no | 


doubt. Gibbon possibly thought that the aurea 
mala of Virgil's third Eclogue were oranges; for 
it was once a common opinion, and the modern 
Latin of the botanists, Aurantium, seemed in 
favour of that notion. Aurantium, however, can- 
not be traced even to medizval Latin, and the 
aurea mala were merely apples, such as those 
with which Theocritus’ lovers courted their mis- 


tresses, and with which Virgil’s Galatea pelted | 


Dametas. The epithet 
“ golden pippins.” 


E. C. H. 


resembles our own | 


“No doubt,” says B. H.C., “the Vulgate is in 


error in translating Chittim by Italy.” The trans- 
lation, nevertheless, is defensible. The text is 
(Ezekiel xxvii. 6.), “ Et pretoriola de insulis 
Italiz ;” “ And cabins with things brought from 
the islands of Italy.” The Chaldaic has: “ From 
the islands of Apulia,” that is, from Cyprus, Crete, 
Sicily, and other islands near to Apulia and Italy. 
There is a passage (Numbers xxiv. 24.) where 
the same word (Chittim) occurs, and the Vulgate 
reads thus: “ Venient in trieribus de Italia;” 
“They shall come in galleys from Italy.” Chit- 
tim or Citium was a city of Cyprus, from which 
the whole island was called Cetim or Chiitim. 
Now, the Hebrew is literally, “ They shall come 
from the side,” or, as the English Protestant ver- 
sion has it, from the coast (Sept. ex xepav) of 
Chittim, which sufficiently applies to Italy. More- 


| 


| Man 
| 
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over, the Chaldaic version has distinctly, “ Ships 
shall come from the Romans.” The translation, 
then, of Ezekiel is borne out from the parallel 
passage in Numbers. It is probable that precious 
woods were imported from Italy; but whether 
the orange-tree grew there so early is another 
question, upon which I give no opinion, my only 
object at present being to defend the translation 


in the Vulgate. F. C. H. 


The “Telliamed” (Vol. xi., p. 88.).—In my 
collection of books at present for sale, I find I 
have got a fine clean copy of the work asked for 
by your correspondent at Leamington. It is en- 
titled, — 

“ Telliamed ; or Discourses between an Indian Philo- 
sopher and a French Missionary on the Diminution of 
the Sea, the Formation of the Earth, the Origin of Man 
and Animals, and other curious subjects relating to 
Natural History and Philosophy. Being a translation 
from the French original of M. Maillet: London, T. Os- 
borne, 1750.” 


It may be had for 3s. T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 


Mason's Hymn (Vol. xi., p. 105.). — The line 
quoted by H. is the one that opens Mason's 
** Hymn before Evening Service :” 

“ Soon will [not as] the evening star with silver ray.” 


J. H. M. 
“O Son of David” (Vol. xi., p. 106.). — The 


suggestion of the late Bishop Lloyd regarding the 
versicle “O Son of David,” was mentioned to me 
several years ago at Lambeth, by the late Canon 
Vaux, one of the Archbishop's chaplains, as an 
interesting discovery of Bishop Lloyd's. 


J. H. M. 





Miscellaneaus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


That a subject so provocative of a good-natured laugh 
as photography, with its difficulties, and infinite failures 
in the hands of beginners, should be seized upon as the 
subject of his mirth by one who has so keen a sense of 
the ridiculous as the author of Verdant Green, was only 
to be expected. It was therefore with no surprise that 
we have received Photographic Pleasures popularly por- 
trayed with Pen and Pencil by Cuthbert Bede, B.A. We 
have been much amused by its perusal, even though we 
are not without a feeling that we may have feathered the 
arrow which has been aimed at our camera; and few will 
turn over the pages of it without sharing our enjoyment 
of the flourishes of Cuthbert Bede’s pen, and admiring the 
point of his pencil. 

Waterlow & Sons, the patentees of the Autographic 
Press, have just published a volume of instructions for 
its use, which will no doubt contribute greatly to extend 
the application of this invention. It is entitled, Every 

Me own Printer, or Lithography made Easy ; being an 
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